














Juniors Are Wonderful 


“Juniors! Who’d want to have any- 
thing to do with them!” snorted the middle- 
aged gentleman. “They’re the most unco- 
operative, selfish things I know. And how 
they do grumble!” 

“Juniors, what wonderful people they 
are,” said the kind-faced woman. “They’re 
so cooperative and helpful, always ready 
to work when there’s something good to 
do.” 

Who was telling the truth? I think the 
woman was, and I'll tell you why. 

A few weeks ago I took some Juniors 
camping. The girls had prepared the Friday 
night campfire program, and it was excel- 
lent. They had invited Ronnie, one of the 
boys, to play an instrumental solo. 








Ronnie played while Gary held the song- 
book. But, oh dear. He made several mis- 
takes. 

A few minutes after the program Gary 
came up to me. “I spoiled Ronnie’s solo,” 
he said. “I held the book wrong by mistake, 
and he couldn’t see all the notes. It was my 
fault.” 

“Bless your heart,” I thought. ““How won- 
derful of you to take the blame, when you 
could have kept silent and no one would 
have known!” 

Next day Ronnie provided music for the 
church service, and this time played without 
a single error. 

Are Juniors uncooperative? Some time 
ago our church was asked to give out liter- 
ature on Sabbath afternoon. That day a 
thousand homes were visited and three 
thousand pieces of literature were distrib- 
uted. Do you know who did the job? The 
Juniors—and they did all of it! 

Last Halloween our Dorcas leader wanted 
food to put in baskets for the poor at 
Thanksgiving. She asked if the Juniors 
would get some for her. They agreed. 
Eighty-seven of them went out and col- 
lected 1,280 cans of food. But that’s only 
half the story. That night rain poured down 
the whole time the Juniors were on the 
streets, but not one of them grumbled or 
complained. It was hard to get them to stop 
when the time was up. And I don’t know 
anyone but Juniors who would have been 
willing to work so hard under such con- 
ditions. 

Are Juniors selfish? We were hiking one 
night. I was bringing up the rear—or 
thought I was, till I heard the sound of 
footsteps behind me. I stopped and waited. 
There was something unusual about the 
sound and I wondered why. 

Then I saw. Two boys were coming with 
their arms across each other’s shoulders. 

“What's going on here?” I asked. 

“I sprained my ankle,” said one of the 
boys, “and Anderson is helping me.” 

No Junior likes to be at the back—unless 
someone needs help. 

“Juniors! Who’d want to have anything 
to do with them?” I would. They’re won- 
derful! 

Your friend, 


a Wlracrel? 


HARRY BAERG, ARTIST 











BIG DECISION 


on the Little League 


By DANNY WILLIAMS 


FoR a moment the pitcher hesitated. Then 
he let go, and the ball flew toward home 
plate. 

The bat struck it with a satisfying ping. 

The ball shot upward, over the heads of 
the players, and far into the outfield. 

Jeb grinned to himself as he dashed 
around the bases and came into the home 


stretch. He crossed the home plate just as 
the baseball flew toward the catcher. 

“Safe!” came the cry. 

“Home run, Jeb. You're doing well. 
Very well,” Mr. Andrews said, smiling down 
at him. 

Jeb grinned back. Still breathing hard he 
said, “Thanks.” To page 14 


The ball flew toward home plate and Jeb crouched low, hoping to bat it far into the outfield. 
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LUCK AT 


CHAPTER 2 


By MARYAN B. WILKINSON 


WEEN Mark came out on the cottage 
porch the door banged behind him, 
although he had tried to catch it with his 
heel. That brought the head of his cousin 
Lois up from the pillow in the hammock. 
And what her cousin had in his hands 
brought her the rest of the way out of the 
hammock. 

Mark was carrying a brown cardboard 
box, and it was the messiest-looking thing 
Lois had seen for a week. Loops and coils 
of something black and faded green hung 
out of it on all sides. Lois crinkled up her 
suntanned face in a teasing smile. 

“You taking up snake charming?” she 
asked. 

“I'm trying to get the kinks out of this 
cord.” 

Lois came near to look into the box as 
Mark lifted out something shiny with a 
black knob on top. 

“If you want to help, you can take this 
over to the far end of the porch. No, wait! 
Be careful or you'll pull the tangles tighter. 
I lent this to some friends in town and this 
is the way they returned it.” 

Lois carefully backed toward the end of 
the porch, fingering with great curiosity the 
object she held. 


“What is it, Mark?” she finally asked. 
“I’ve never seen one before.” 

“Telegraph key,” her cousin said, too 
busy with a snarl of cord to explain very 
clearly. “We'll get it set up and I'll teach 
you the Morse code if you want to learn it.” 

“All right, if you want to,” Lois an- 
swered, making sure she didn’t sound too 


interested. “Here, put the green loop 
through the black one.” 
Mark did as she said and the snarl 


straightened out in her hands so quickly 
that he stopped working and looked at her 
with real gratitude. 

“You're a big help, Lois,” he said, and 
draped the cord over the porch railing. 
“You'll catch onto the Morse code in no 
time.” 

A minute later they were each busy with 
a tangled section of cord when a light, 
split-toned whistle made them look up to 
see Jack Clayton starting up their front 
steps. ; 

“Anybody for a boat ri 
all this? Spaghetti?” 

Mark and Lois laughed along with their 
sudden company. 

“Maybe you have another pupil, Mark,” 
Lois suggested. 





Well, what's 
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Mark came onto the porch, slamming the screen door behind him. Lois sat up in the hammock to get 
a better look at the box in his hand. It looked as though he was going to take up snake charming. 


Jack was taking a second long look at 
the cord and the two keys. 

“Telegraph set!” he suddenly exclaimed. 
“Does it work?” 

“If we ever get it straightened out it 
will,” Mark told him. 

With the three of them working it was 
only minutes until the two keys were at 
opposite ends of the porch with the cord 
neatly laid out in a zigzag pattern be- 
tween. 

An hour or so passed and Mark’s little 
Morse code book came in for more use 
than it had had in several weeks. Jack and 
Lois at one key found they could write 
down the messages Mark was slowly send- 
ing them from the other end of the porch. 

The next week they moved one key over 
to the Clayton porch, propping the cord 
between with long poles. An hour later 
the dots and dashes faded out until the set 
was dead, that is, Jack’s end of it was. Mark 
ran over to see what the trouble was. 

“Dead batteries,” he decided. “I'll get a 
couple of good ones.” 

When he came back a minute’ later with 
a pair of fresh dry cells in his hand, Jack 
beamed. 


“Some good luck! I’m glad you happened 
to have spares.” 

Mark told him he had thought those 
batteries weren’t good for much longer, so 
he had bought an extra set just to be safe. 
He didn’t think much about Jack’s remark 
that it was good luck. But he did notice 
that although Jack had learned the code as 
fast as anyone he had ever seen, still he 
could neither send nor receive as fast as 
Lois could. 

He mentioned this to Lois as they sat on 
the old log that floated just offshore at the 
lake. 

“That’s just Jack’s way, I guess,” Lois 
said. “He learns fast, but when it’s time to 
practice he’d rather go for a boat ride.” 

“That’s it,” Mark agreed. “But he’s a lot 
of fun. Having him here makes other years 
seem dull by comparison.” 

“They weren’t dull,” Lois objected, “but 
I know what you mean. Jack’s so full of 
ideas you never know what he'll think of 
next.” 

Having Jack there helped to make up 
for not building the ham radio station Mark 
had wanted so badly. Not that Mark had 

To page 19 
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Little Brown Dog 


By ALICE L. 


Our pride was sorely hurt when our dogs, a 
beautiful golden collie and a black and 
white shepherd, would not stay with us when 
we moved from our old home. Again and 
again, usually at night, they ran off over the 
hills and returned to the valley we had left. 
When the people who moved onto that old 
ranch assured us that they would care for 
both dogs, we decided the only thing to do 
was to forget their faithlessness and find our- 
selves a puppy we could raise and train in 
our new surroundings. 

“The trouble with the dogs we had,” Fa- 
ther said, still smarting under the sting of 
their abandonment, “was that you children 
constantly played with them and spoiled 
them. They came when they were called if 
they wanted to, and they did what they were 
told in the same way. This new dog must 
be taught to mind. You children will have to 
teach him to come straight to you when he 
is called, and to do exactly what he is told. 
Otherwise, I won’t have him around.” 

We looked at one another and grinned. 
Father talked as though we were still little 
children. Carol, the youngest child in our 
family, was now fourteen years old. Harold 
was eighteen, and Bob and I were both in 
our early twenties. Surely we were old enough 
to train a dog in the way he should act. 

Thus it was that when my brother-in-law 
placed a small, very fat, very lively puppy 
in my arms one spring morning, my first 
thought was that I must begin to teach him 
to obey while he was still quite young. He 
readily learned every trick I tried to teach 
him. In fact, after he mastered the art of 
rolling over on command, it took only a few 
lessons more before he would also sit up, 
shut a door, bring back sticks I threw, and 
sing for his supper. 
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The whole family quickly learned to love 
him, and he loved every one of us in. return. 
My father soon disregarded his own edict 
about spoiling the new dog and petted and 
praised him without restraint, often remark- 
ing that Pooch had almost human intelli- 
gence. Mother, who loved every dog or cat 
we ever had, treated Pooch as if he were 
another—and a favored one—of her chil- 
dren. My younger sister, Carol, demanded 
and received the privilege of setting food 
and water before him. Harold was working 
away from home when Pooch was given to 
us. When they met it was a case of love at 
first sight for them both. Harold rumpled 
Pooch’s long silken ears and talked to him 
just as if he were talking to another person. 
Pooch would cock his head on one side and 
listen as attentively as if he understood every 
word. 

How that dog did love Harold! He fol- 
lowed his new-found master about more 
faithfully than Harold’s own shadow. Oc- 
casionally my brother allowed the dog to 
accompany him on short trips away from 
the ranch. On these occasions Pooch stood 
up and looked gleefully back at me. He 
pawed at the glass in the rear window until 
it looked for all the world as if he were try- 
ing to wave good-by. 

Whenever Harold was forced to leave the 
dog at home, Pooch’s disappointment was 
very keen. He was, however, a good dog, and 
he made the best of such days. As soon as 
Harold’s car disappeared from view below 
the old orchard, Pooch would turn about and 
trot back to me. 

“Come on, Pooch,” I always said. “You 
can go with me today.” 

Together we climbed the side of the hill 
above the farm shop to feed, water, and 

















care for the turkeys I was raising. Their pens 
were scattered about on the gentle lower 
slope of the hill. Pooch seemed to enjoy 
helping me. He brought back the little tur- 
keys that managed to slip out under the pens 
by gently nosing them along. 

One day I powdered the young turkeys 
with louse powder. Pooch was fairly eaten 
up with jealousy. He snapped and snarled as 
I caught and powdered the young birds. 

“Sit down and be quiet, Pooch,” I com- 
manded. 

Pooch sat down and watched me, silently 
expressing his disapproval by curling his lips 
back from his teeth. 

On impulse I shook a generous quantity 
of the louse powder on him and rubbed it 
into his hair. 

“Pooch is prettier than the turkeys now,” 
I said. 

What a change that bit of louse powder 
made in that small brown dog's disposition! 
He stood with his paws up on the coop 
watching me powder all the other turkeys, 




















fairly beaming his whole- 
hearted approval. 

We saw to it that Pooch 
was thoroughly trained in 
obedience. He must always 
come straight to us when 
we called him. He must always obey when 
we told him to do something. Our dog, how- 
ever, was no paragon of perfection, and oc- 
casionally engaged himself in a bit of mis- 
chief. 

Pooch just loved powder—face powder 
or louse powder, he didn’t seem to care 
which. Whenever my sister and I powdered 
our faces in front of the sideboard mirror, 
Pooch stood up against the sideboard and 
watched us. Occasionally he pawed at us and 
made low, pleading noises in his throat. We 
usually poured a bit of face powder onto 
a big old powder puff we kept for him and 
flicked a bit of the powder onto his face. 
Then we would lift him up so he could look 
into the mirror. He would turn his head 
from side to side and look at himself just 
as we did when we primped before 
the mirror. 

“Look at Pooch,” we would al- 
ways say. “Isn’t Pooch a pretty dog 
now?” 

One day we powdered our faces 
in a hurry and departed, leaving the 
box of face powder out on the side- 
board. When we returned what a 
sight met our eyes! Face powder 
was spilled all over the sideboard 
and all over the floor in front of it. 
And Pooch! He looked as if he had 
buried his head in the flour bin. 
My sister and I began to scold him 
for wasting all of our precious pow- 
der. Pooch looked so crestfallen that 
Mother stopped us. 

“Pooch just powdered his own 
face when you forgot him,” she said 
defensively. “Look at Pooch, girls! 
Isn’t Pooch a pretty dog now?” 

In spite of our peeve over the 
spilled powder, we looked at Pooch 
and laughed and petted him. 

Pooch was a playful dog, never 
slow to engage in a bit of innocent 
fun. 





HARRY BAERG, ARTIST 


When we returned we found our face 
powder all over the floor, and Pooch sitting 
in the middle of it as happy as could be. 
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FOR 
SABBATH 





By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


Another week had flown away 

And it was preparation day. 

Pearl cleaned her bedroom up just fine, 

And gave her shoes a special shine. 

She took her bath and washed her hair, 

And planned the Sabbath clothes she'd 
wear. 

Her room, her clothes, in every way 

Were ready for the Sabbath day. 

But as she worked, Pearl wasn't glad. 

She longed for things. She wished she had 

A pretty dress like Nancy Lou's, 

A different kind of Sabbath shoes. 

She envied other girls she knew 

Who did some things she couldn't do. 

Her mother's voice came sweet and clear, 

“All ready for the Sabbath, dear?" 

The question gave Pearl quite a start. 

All ready? Yes, except her heart. 

But she knew what a prayer can do; 

She prayed, and made it ready too. 





One day we were all gathered in the 
kitchen. Harold was standing by Mother's 
big old wood range and Carol was sitting 
on the long bench that was always pushed up 
against the wall at the back of the dining 
table. Pooch and Harold were both in a 
merry, teasing mood. 

Suddenly Harold spoke to the frolicking 
brown dog in the same conversational tone 
in which he would have spoken to any of 
us, “Pooch, do you see Carol over there on 
the bench? Wouldn’t it be fun to run over 
there, jump up on the bench, put your arm 
around her, and give her a kiss right smack 
on the face? Now, you'd have to do it 
quick and jump right down again or she 
would probably slap you hard.” 

The mischievous brown dog streaked 
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across the floor, put one foot up on Carol’s 
back for support, and brought his rough, 
red tongue slurping down across her cheek 
in the very best doggy kiss’ he could give. 
Then, quick as a wink, that little brown dog 
hopped off the bench and bounced back to 
Harold’s side, fairly dancing in glee, and 
looking for all the world as if he were 
laughing as loudly as any of us. Even Carol, 
after a moment of chagrin, joined in the 
laughter. 

Every child likes to play hide-and-seek. 
Pooch liked to play it too. When we were 
out walking he would run and hide himself 
in whatever hiding place was immediately 
available—in the tall weeds, in a grain 
field, in the brush growing along the banks 
of a stream, or behind a pile of wood. 

“Now where did Pooch go?” I would 
ask myself loudly enough for the fun-loving 
dog to hear. Then I would pretend to search 
for him everywhere save the one spot in 
which, as I knew all the while, he was 
crouching. At last, feigning surprise, I 
would allow myself to discover the hiding 
place. 

“Why, look!” I would shout as if I had 
unexpectedly discovered it. “Here’s where 
Pooch is hiding!” 

Then it was my turn to hide and the 
little brown dog’s turn to hunt for me. Of 
course he knew right where I hid, but he 
played the game to perfection, pretending 
to hunt for me everywhere save the one 
spot in which he knew he would find me. 
At last he would come running up as if he 
had suddenly thought of just one more spot 
where I might have hidden myself. When 
he saw me he would skid to a stop as if 
surprised to find me there. Then he would 
rush at me, jumping and barking in delight. 

Father never objected when we played 
with Pooch. There was no spoiling this 
little dog. Obedience to our commands was 
the law of his life. He not only did exactly 
what he was told but also assumed duties 
we never laid upon him. 

When my turkeys grew larger I no longer 
kept them in their pens on the hill during 
the day. Pooch and I herded them down into 
the valley to feed on grasshoppers and vol- 
unteer alfalfa. 

In the valley where we lived coyotes and 
hawks constantly threatened the safety of 
my flock. Pooch helped me keep these en- 
emies away. He knew that in one quick, de- 
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Tricks Moths and Butterflies Play 


By LAURA ALICE BOYD 


—— have many enemies, and 


play many tricks to escape them. 

From the time the egg is laid until the 
butterfly emerges from the chrysalis there 
are insects alert to destroy it. Long drought 
or late spring frosts may destroy many eggs 
and larvae. Birds as well as adults take a 
constant toll of caterpillars, and mice like 
to feast on butterflies. These brilliant in- 
sects are not able to fight to protect them- 
selves, so they are well camouflaged. 

Birds pursue butterflies untiringly but 
often fail to catch them because the gay 
insects alight on twigs and fold their wings 
above their backs so the bright color is 
completely hidden by the somber hues of 
the underwing, which blends with the sur- 
roundings. The butterflies cling motionless 
to their perch and the disappointed birds 
must seek elsewhere for food. 

The orange-sulphur butterfly of the Col- 
orado Rocky Mountains is as brightly colored 
as its name suggests, but the underside of 
its wings is green and when it alights on the 
grass and closes its wings, it becomes prac- 
tically invisible. 

The dead-leaf butterfly (Kallima) not 
only has an underwing surface that looks 
like a leaf but it also has a projection on its 
hindwing that looks like the stem of a leaf. 
A mark across the wing looks like a leaf’s 
midrib. Perched on a twig the resemblance 
to a dead leaf is striking, even though in 
flight this butterfly is a brilliant bit of color. 

Moths rest with their wings open instead 
a upright like butterflies; but the bright 


colors of the rearwing are often hidden by 
the drab forewing. Beelike moths carry 
deception further than mere form and col- 
oring. They make their homes in beehives, 
and when they are disturbed, act like bees, 
giving off a bee odor and even pretending 
to sting although they have no stingers. 

Not only does the adult moth or butterfly 
play tricks on its enemies. The caterpillar 
does the same. Many are covered with 
coarse stinging hairs, still others possess 
sharp flavors that make them distasteful to 
birds. The caterpillars of the swallowtail 
butterflies give off foul odors when dis- 
turbed. 

The measuring worm, larva of the ge- 
ometrid moth, is green like the branch on 
which it rests. When alarmed it stands 
erect on its hind legs and looks much like a 
growing shoot. 

Many caterpillars try to look so terrifying 
that they will frighten away their enemies. 
The puss moth (Cerura) in addition to a 
frightful appearance, displays a sort of 
forked tail within which are long, orange- 
colored threads that can be thrust out and 
waved at the foe. 

The caterpillar of the tiger swallowtail 
resembles a snake, and when at rest it often 
extends a curious scent organ that looks 
like a forked tongue. 

The life span of a butterfly is short— 
three to four months being the average and 
a year the longest—but there are few care- 
free moments, and the fight for existence is 
unceasing. 





HARRY BAERG, ARTIST 
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DON’T MISS THE FUN! 


aes miss the fun of summer camp this 
year. There'll be swimming and hikes 
and crafts and campfires and good food and 
new friends. And maybe there'll be boating 
and horseback riding and archery and rough- 
ing it in the wilderness, too. Campers at 
one camp we've heard of are going to be 
panning real gold this summer! 

What a shame to stay at home and miss 
such fun! 

Take a look at these pictures. Would you 
like to be doing some of the things they 
show? You could be. These were taken at 
the summer camp in New Jersey, where 
T. V. Zytkoskee is MV leader. Campers at 
the summer camp in your conference will 
enjoy many of the same activities and others 
besides. 

Why miss out when you could be there? 

If you don’t know how to get to summer 
camp, here’s what to do. Get an application 
blank. Ask your pastor for one, or the church 
school teacher, or the MV leader. Or write 
to the conference office. Your pastor can 
give you the address. 

Answer all the questions and mail in the 








blank with the deposit. The application 
blank contains a list of things you should 
take with you. Keep this list so you can 
have it with you when you pack. Be sure 
your name is on everything you take! 

Ask about transportation. In some con- 
ferences a bus goes from one large church 
to another on the first day of camp, picking 
up campers. If this is true in your confer- 
ence, you'll probably find a bus schedule 
on the application blank. Find out where 
you should meet the bus, and be sure you're 
there on time! 

If there is no conference bus, probably 
some good mother in your church will be 
willing to drive a carload of children to 
camp. 

Take with you the rest of the money 
you owe and either give it to the bus driver 
when you get on the bus or pay it to the 
director when you arrive at the camp. 

Chances are so many young people will 
be trying to go to camp this year that there 
won't be room for all, and some may be 
told to wait till next year. So, get that ap- 
plication in and don’t miss the fun! 























PHOTOS BY SPENCER BURROWS 
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TALES FROM ALASKA 








Mercy Flight by Moo. 


LBERT BALL huddled near the stove in 
the radio shack at Dillingham listening 
to the chatter of the short wave. The other 
bush pilots were either lounging or talking 
about their planes. The whole room was a 
steady buzz of radio static and crackle mixed 
with the jargon of the men who fly the 
dangerous routes around Bristol Bay. Out- 
side, the weather had dropped to a still 20 
degrees below, and as the moon came up 
over the vast Alaskan wilderness, eerie shad- 
ows were cast along the tundra and on to 
the distant hills. The shoes of people walk- 
ing in the snow squeaked in the crisp night 
air. 

To the men in the cozy radio shack it was 
no night to be out walking, however, and as 
they sat about warming themselves they 
commented on how comfortable it was to 
stay indoors. 

“So nice here in the shack I hate to go 
home,” one of them said with a smile. “In 
fact, I 

“Hold it.” Albert Ball raised his hand to 
hush the man who had just spoken. Quickly 
tuning the dial on the speaker, he turned it 
up louder. “Something’s gone wrong over at 
Egegik.” 

Everyone stopped chattering and listened. 
The radio message was definitely one calling 
for help, as it repeated several times that a 
doctor was needed immediately. 

“Three wounded from a gas explosion at 
Egegik,” the voice said excitedly. “Badly 
burned.” 

Again the room filled with the noise of 
men talking as one after another began to 
think up excuses why they could not go 
that night. Either their plane was under re- 
pair or it was too small or there were several 
other things the matter. Suddenly Albert 
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arose and announced that he would go to 
Egegik with a doctor and bring back the 
injured Eskimos, even though it meant flying 
by moonlight. 

“Why, man, you're crazy,” said one of the 
older men seated in the corner. “Sure, nobody 
wants those three to die of burns, but why 
kill five men—two by plane crack-up?” 

“Flying a land plane over water in broad 
daylight is bad enough,” said another, “but to 
take a land plane meant only for daylight 
flying across the bay by moonlight at this 
time of year—it’s suicide.” 

“You fellows are all very 
encouraging, I'll say that 
much for you,” laughed 
Albert. “I'd better have the 
doctor get his things ready 
while I warm up my 
plane.” 

With this he put on his 
parka and started for the 
door. Just as he had his 
hand on the knob someone 
else called cheerily from 
the other side of the room, 
“Well, Ball, you’re going to 
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kill yourself tonight.” 

Albert left for the air- 
strip after getting in touch 
with the doctor, but in his 
heart was no thought of 
being a hero or a daredevil. 
He was not out for glory 
or the praise of men, and 
certainly this flight would 
not make him rich. 


“Men’s lives at stake,” Albert 
muttered as he gassed up his 
plane for the flight none of 
the other pilots dared to make. 
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By JAN S. DOWARD 


“Human lives at stake,” he said to him- 
self as he gassed up his plane and prepared 
for the dangerous mission of mercy. 

The doctor arrived soon, fearful, but will- 
ing to fly with Albert in this emergency 
to save the three badly burned Eskimos. 
Climbing aboard, he tood his place beside 
Albert and fastened his seat strap in quick 
nervous jerks. 

“How long a flight is this—ordinarily?” 
he asked. His voice was tense with excite- 
ment and fright. What might happen to 
them if something went wrong with the en- 


gine above the long arm of Kvichak Bay? 

Albert didn’t answer the doctor right 
away. He was in the process of turning the 
plane around at the end of the runway be- 
fore the dash down the strip. As he revved 
up the engine he shouted, “A little better 
than an hour.” And in his heart he prayed 
that no clouds would hide the moon this 
night. 

When they were air-borne he looked at 
the doctor’s pale face and smiled, “So far 
so good.” 

Below them the sprawling, ungainly 
town of Dillingham lay in a shimmering, 
unnatural light. The doctor looked out of 
his window as though it were the last time 
he would ever see the place. ; 

Albert put on his earphones and reeled 
out his trailing antenna. 

“We'll give them a call,” he said. “They 
ought to know that we’re on our way.” 

There was something comforting about 
the radio contact. They were not alone 
during that dangerous night flight, because 
many radios were tuned to their frequency 
to pick up the message. And every pilot 
back at Dillingham would follow the flight 
as Albert reported it over his short wave. 

Although he did not mention it to the 





doctor, Albert felt far more comfort from 
his prayer contact than from his radio con- 
tact. Before every flight, routine or other- 
wise, Albert always lifts his heart in a re- 
quest for protection. “Pilots don’t mature 
as fast as they make airplanes,” he has often 
said, “and I need God’s help.” Tonight he 
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FRIENDS AT NIGHT 
By MARION STEARNS CURRY 


When | wake at night with the town so still, 

And not a lamp lighted, | see on the hill 

The silver moon shining; and hear a soft 
breeze 

Go whispering and chuckling through the 
trees. 


The katydids diddle, each plays on his fiddle; 

The fireflies all dance to their tune. 

The stars are a tangle of glitter and spangle, 

The birds twitter softly; and soon 

I drift back to sleep again. Lonely? Not I! 

Life's music and stir never ends. 

Though darkness comes nightly, the Lord's 
wide awake, 

And I'm still surrounded by friends. 


———K*7—*<«~—=<&&——>& Xe 


would need that help in bringing the 
wounded men back to the hospital at 
Kanakanak near Dillingham. 

The minutes droned by and then the 
open water of the bay stretched before 
them. Albert climbed higher to gain 
enough altitude to glide in case something 
went wrong. It was hard not to think of the 
many stories of planes suddenly developing 
engine trouble and being forced to come 
down. Not a word was said between the 
two men. 
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Nearly an hour had gone by when far 
off, twinkling in the distance, could be 
seen the lights of the little fishing village 
of Egegik. But it was another fifteen min- 
utes before the plane actually came down 
on the runway. 

No sooner had the skis touched the strip 
than the doctor was ready for action. For- 
getting his personal fright, he hurried to 
administer first aid to the injured ones. 
What a sight awaited him in the little 
Eskimo cabin! The three men had tried to 
start a fire by using a can of gasoline. Now 
they lay on the dirt floor moaning with 
pain. While the doctor worked, Albert 
was thankful that he had volunteered, 
thankful that he could have a part in saving 
these lives. 

It was nearly three A.M. by the time the 
unfortunate men were loaded in the plane 
and ready for the flight to the Kanakanak 
hospital. 

“It was after four by the time we got 
back,” said Albert later. “Not much sleep 
that night, but it was rewarding to know 
that all of the men lived. They might not 
have if we hadn’t gone after them.” 





Big Decision on the Little League 
From page 3 


“Say, Jeb. Why don’t you enter the Little 
League team? Bob Adams broke his arm, 
and they need a player for the next game. 
How about it? Shall I tell them how good 
you are?” 

Jeb felt his face glow with excitement. 
“You mean, really? You really think I 
could?” 

Already Jeb could see his picture in the 
Weston Falls News. His heart raced now, 
not only from the home run but from ex- 
citement too. 

So it was settled. Jeb could play in the 
next few games of the Little League, and 
then, when Bob Adams’ arm healed, they 
would decide whether he could remain on 
the team. 

It was a wonderful opportunity! But his 
excitement was ruined almost immediately. 
When he reached home Mother was wait- 
ing at the door. 

“I don’t think you should do it,” she said 
later. “Do you?” 

After listening to Mother, Jeb stared at 

To page 16 
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LATE AGAIN JOE 


By BILLIE 


OE,” Mother called from the foot of the 

stairs. “Are you ready?” 

“Just about.” Joe stuffed his stamp col- 
lection in a drawer and grabbed his clean 
socks. He hadn’t meant to get interested in 
the stamps but had opened the book aim- 
lessly and begun looking. The next thing 
he knew, Mother was calling him. 

“You have only ten minutes,” 
minded him. 

“I can walk to the courthouse square in 
five,” he called back, then added, “Well, al- 
most, anyway.” 


she re- 
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Joe had to meet Edward at the square, 
then they would take the bus to the museum 
and see the wonderful miniature homes of 
the world. This was the last day they would 
be shown in town, and Miss Roberts had 
said that part of the geography test Monday 
morning would be on the exhibit. 

Joe pulled on his coat as he hurried 
downstairs. Mother stood at the door wait- 
ing for him with a quarter. 

“The museum is selling books with pic- 
tures of all the miniature homes and a 
short article about each one,” she told him. 
“Be sure and buy a copy, for it will help 
you with your test.” 

“Thanks.” Joe stuffed the quarter in a 
pocket and ran up the street. 

At the corner he met Paul Monson walk- 
ing his new puppy. 

“Decided what to name him yet?” Joe 
patted the puppy. 

“Nipper,” Paul said, “He nips the ends 
of my fingers every time I pat him.” 

Just then the puppy gave one of Joe’s 
fingers a gentle nip. 

Paul grinned. “Mother says that’s a pup- 
py’s way of saying ‘I like you.’” 

“Nipper is a good name,” Joe agreed. 
He walked a way with Paul so he could 
play with the puppy. 

He didn’t mean to take so long, but be- 
fore he knew it, it was past time for him 
to meet Edward and he still had four blocks 
to walk. He ran most of the way, and when 
he finally came to the bus stop at the court- 
house square, the bus had gone—and so had 


When Joe reached the bus stop he found Edward’s 
note on the bench: “Couldn’t wait any longer.” 
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Edward. He found a note on the bench. 

“Couldn't wait any longer. Want to make 
a good grade in my exam. Don’t forget, 
the museum closes at three. Edward.” 

Joe looked at his watch. It was 2:15. The 
next bus to the museum wouldn’t come for 
another ten minutes. Joe stuffed the note 
in his pocket with his quarter and decided 
to take a look at the new fountain some 
men were putting in front of the court- 
house. 

In the center stood a fine statue of the 
man who had founded the town. Water 
would soon spout from small, cone-shaped 
faucets all around the base of the statue. 
Joe decided he liked it, even though the 
men installing it wouldn’t let him get very 
close. 

He looked around just in time to see the 
bus pulling away from the curb. 

“Wait!” he yelled, waving both arms and 
racing toward the bus stop. He stumbled 
over a piece of pipe and sprawled on his 
face in the dirt. The bus went on without 
him. It would be another ten minutes be- 
fore the next one. Joe brushed himself off 
and decided to sit on the bench, and not 
take the chance of missing it. 

At 2:45 he raced up the museum steps 
at last and asked the man at the desk just 
inside the door where he would find the 
miniature homes. 

“In the basement. Better hurry, son. Only 
fifteen minutes until we close. You can’t 
possibly see all of them in that time.” 

Joe drew his quarter from a pocket. “I'll 
take one of the books about them, please.” 

“Sorry. Sold the last one ten minutes 
ago.” 

Sadly Joe turned and went down the 
stairs. The homes with tiny furniture were 
built into a long wall down one side of 
the basement. Every home was complete, 
even to the dishes on the dining room table 
and the pictures on the wall. Below each 
was a short history of the country the 
homes belonged to and some information 
about the customs of the people. Joe looked 
at an English home, a French one, and an 
Italian, then the lights dimmed. 

“Oh, no!” he exclaimed. “It can’t be three 
o'clock yet; it just can’t be.” 

But it was. 

He had to leave. From the stairs he 
looked at the long row of homes he would 
never see. “I could look at them all day, 
they are so cute,” he thought, then remem- 
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bered the test in school Monday and felt 
sick to his stomach. 

“I'll study Saturday night,” he decided, 
“and maybe I wont fail.” He could read his 
geography book in the car on the way to 
Grandmother's farm Sunday afternoon. But 
all the geography books in the world 
wouldn’t take the place of seeing those 
miniature homes. 

“From now on I'll be on time for every- 
thing,” he determined. He began by march- 
ing directly to the bus stop and waiting 
until the bus came. And when he got off 
at the courthouse square, he walked straight 
home without stopping once. 


Big Decision on the Little League 
From page 14 


his hands. His mother had told him that 
some of the games and practice periods for 
the Little Leaguers would fall on Friday 
nights and Sabbaths. A Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist, therefore, could not very well be a 
member. 

“I guess ” Jeb stared at the floor. 
The muscles in his throat tightened as 
though he had swallowed something as 
large as a baseball. 

He tried to answer. He tried to speak. 
But all he could think of was his chance to 
play with the older boys. Of the opportunity 
to prove his skill—skill that had come only 
after hours and hours of practice in the 
vacant lot across the street. 

How many afternoons he had practiced 
with Dave and Bill and the others! How 
hard he had tried to become the best 
player! 

And now that he had succeeded—now, 
now it was to be taken away from him. 

He looked up, tears filling his eyes de- 
spite himself. | “Mom—Mom—please! 
Please let me! I've just got to be on the 
team!” 

The back door opened and his father 
came in, home from work. “Dad—I got a 
chance to be on the Little League team— 
can I?” he asked. Then he added what his 
mother had told him about Friday nights 
and Sabbaths. 

Dad frowned. “I don’t see how you can, 
son,” he said quietly. 

Mom nodded. “Sometimes, Jeb, we have 
to make sacrifices for the Lord.” 








There was a moment of silence, then his 
dad said, “However, Jeb, you’re twelve now, 
and I think you should decide this time 
what you are going to do. You know how 
we feel about it—and why we feel this 
way. Now, Jeb, you think it over, and pray, 
and then decide.” 

“I've just got to be on the team!” Jeb 
said. “All the kids will think I’m stupid 
if I turn it down!” 

There was a long, painful silence, then 
Jeb looked up. He forced a laugh. “I guess 
being on the team isn’t much compared 
with obeying God, is it?” He smiled. “Ev- 
eryone, I suppose, has to make sacrifices for 
what is right at some time or other.” 

Dad smiled. “It’s part of growing up, 
Jeb, making decisions like this. You'll be 
happier now that you’ve decided, and have 
been strong and brave enough to carry the 
decision through.” Dad paused a moment, 
then added: “I hear that the Pathfinders are 
going to have meetings every other Thurs- 
day evening in Weston Falls.” 

Jeb nodded. “Yes. I wish they would 
have them here—so I could go. The bus 
doesn’t run after six o'clock. And the meet- 
ings are at seven-thirty.” 

Dad nodded, then smiled: “I guess you're 
old enough to ride your bike over to Weston 
Falls—even though it will be after dark.” 

“Thanks!” Jeb said, forgetting about the 
baseball games for a minute. “You really 
mean it?” 

Dad nodded. “When you make decisions 
like the one you just made, I think it’s a 
sign that you're growing up, so I can hardly 
say No.” 

“Well, thanks,” Jeb repeated, and ran 
out to check his bike to be sure it would be 
in good condition Thursday night. 


Little Brown Dog 
From page 8 


scending dart a hawk could cut the main 
blood vessel in a turkey’s neck and leave it 
leeding to death on the ground. He knew, 
too, that if we were unwary for only a 
minute, a coyote could slip out from behind 
one of the gray-green clumps of sagebrush 
that dotted the hillside and carry a young 
turkey to its den for the litter of hungry 
coyote pups awaiting there. 

One morning, as usual, Pooch and I 








Guess Who 


By MARY J. VINE 


A pretty garment every year 

She carried to her son most dear; 

She made it of a good design, 
Embroidered it with colors fine. 

It brought a touch of homey grace 
To that great sacred, holy place, 
The Temple fair, where her small son 
His solemn duties had begun. 

Who was she? Who can quickest tell? 
Who loved her first-born son so well? 


See 1 Sam. 1:22; 2:19. 
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herded the turkeys down into the valley. 
Some pressing task made me decide, with 
some misgivings, to leave the turkeys un- 
guarded for an hour or so. It had been 
some time, I assured myself, since a coyote 
or a hawk had ventured to bother my 
flock. Pooch accompanied me to the house 
but remained outside. 

After I had worked for about an hour I 
was startled by the yelping of a dog. The 
sound seemed to come from the direction 
of the highway. Had Pooch, I wondered, 
wandered over there, been struck by a car, 
maybe killed? 

I set out on the run, but Pooch was no- 
where to be found along the stretch of 
highway I searched. Then I looked down 
into the valley. There on the far side of the 
old orchard was Pooch, faithfully guarding 
my turkeys as they ran about catching grass- 
hoppers. 

I realized then that the yelping I had 
heard must have been his excited challenge 
to some marauder. It was that sound, echo- 
ing from the hill where the highway ran, 
that sent me over there searching for our 
dog. 

Faithful little brown guardian! He had 
dutifully followed the flock of turkeys as it 
wandered farther and farther away from the 
farmyard. 

“You're a fine dog, Pooch,” I said grate- 
fully as I praised and petted him. He licked 
my hand, and his dark brown eyes said that 
my petting and praise were all the reward 
he wanted. 

To be around this dog was to love him. 
He had an uncanny knack of sensing the 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Barbara Ann James, 75 Winter Street, New Haven, 
Connecticut, U.S.A. Swimming, traveling, skating. 

Janet Moore, 515 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven, 
Connecticut, U.S.A. Swimming, skating, animals, 
traveling. 

Margaret Reese, age 13. 1919 Tyler, Amarillo, 
Texas, U.S.A. Piano, tennis, swimming, basketball. 

Bill Penner, age 10. Route 3, Box 195, Lodi, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. Biking, shells, model cars, rocks, base- 
ball. 

Gail Koenke, 1905 Overton, Independence, Mis- 
souri, U.S.A. Animals, outdoor sports, piano. 

Winnie Msimang, age 15. P.O. Mahamba, Swazi- 
land, South Africa. Reading, cooking, sewing. 

Dorah Maunso, age 16. P.O. Mahamba, Swaziland, 
South Africa. Music, cooking, netball. 

Evelyn Mathunjwa, age 15. Private Bag 74, Piet 
Retief, Swaziland, South Africa. Games, swimming. 

Myra Dlamini, age 14. Private Bag 74, Piet Retief, 
Swaziland, South Africa. Music, games. 

Kesig Smelane, age 15. Private Bag 74, Piet Retief, 
Swaziland, South Africa. Cooking, sewing, music. 

Ida Mazibuko, age 14. Private Bag 74, Piet Retief, 
Swaziland, South Africa. Games, swimming. 

Fraylene Mann, age 13. 8112 North Main, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, U.S.A. Sports, post cards. 

Patricia Hawthorne, age 16. 409 E. Cypress, Mon- 
rovia, California, U.S.A. 

Richard McLeod, age 13. 1817 McKeon Road, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Stamps, animals, photog- 
raphy. 

Herman Leonhardt, 1817 McKeon Road, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. Stamps, snakes, coins. 

Carol Ropka, age 13. Jackson’s Apartments, Port 
Deposit, Maryland, U.S.A. Piano, stamps, roller skat- 
ing. 

Joy Ellen Ringer, age 13. Route 2, Box 160, Mait- 
land, Florida, U.S.A. Stamps, swimming, piano, roller 
skating. 








particular mood you were in, and instantly 
responding to it. If you acted sad or wor- 
ried Pooch looked up into your face and 
quietly followed at your heels, all his lively, 
natural gaiety stilled. But just turn, wink, 
and grin at him, and he was instantly trans- 
formed into a barking, scampering, mad- 
cap of a happy dog again! 

I do not believe that we ever punished 
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Pooch. A scolding was punishment enough 
for him, and seldom did he need that. We 
were constantly surprised at the things he 
found to do for us. 

Like a great many animals, Pooch had 
some sort of built-in, time-telling apparatus 
given him by God. He knew what time it 
was almost to the minute, and he decided 
to use this ability for the benefit of the 
entire family. 

Summers were very hot in the valley 


rooms upstairs where Harold and I slept 
became veritable bake ovens. I moved to a 
cot out under a big old locust tree in the 
yard, and Harold slept on the haystack in 
the barn. The top of it was now on a level 
with the big barn windows. 

Every night I spread a piece of an old 
wool blanket at the foot of my cot for 
Pooch. Why he chose to sleep there instead 
of on the haystack near Harold, I never 
knew. Perhaps he believed that Harold was 
capable of caring for himself, but felt that 
I should not sleep outside unguarded. 

Be that as it may, Pooch slept on his 
blanket every night, but at exactly five 
o'clock every morning he got up and trotted 
off to the barn to awaken Harold. That 
done, he came back to my parents’ bedroom 
window and barked and whined until they 
too arose. Then it was my turn. Sometimes 
I covered my head and pretended that I 
couldn’t hear him telling me it was time to 
arise. There was never a more persistent 
little dog. He was determined that I should 
get up right then, so determined that when 
I covered my head and pretended I couldn’t 
hear or see him, he kept after me until he 
had pulled every cover from the bed. 

The best time of all the day to Pooch 
was milking time. Oh, how he loved it! 

For a while he went into the pasture with 
Harold to bring home the cows. Harold 
talked to him, as he always did, calling the 
cows by name. “There’s Blackie away off 
there by herself, Pooch,” he would say. 
“Will you go bring her back?” Another 
time he would say, “Lucy is trying to ru 
back. Can you stop her, Pooch?” 

After a while that little dog began to do 
an unbelievable thing. He would go after 
the cows himself. 

“Well,” you are probably saying to your- 
self, “my dog can do that! What is so re- 
markable about that?” 

The remarkable thing was that Pooch, 


where we lived, so hot that the little bed- ®@ 














without any special training at all, would 
bring back any cow we named, or any two, 
three, four, or more cows, or any combina- 
tion of cows, that Harold sent him for, and 
never make a mistake. 

Pooch went over a mile into the pasture, 
where the cattle couldn’t be seen from the 
barn, did his own separating, and came 
trotting proudly back behind whatever 
stock he had been sent to fetch. 

They made a game of milking time, my 
good-natured brother and the happy brown 
dog. Often the whole family went out to 
the barn to watch them. We thought that 
sometime Pooch would surely make a mis- 
take and bring back the wrong cow. But 
over the top of the rise above the barn 
would come the very ones we had named, 
and no others. 

There never was a more obedient, more 
obliging, more beloved dog than Pooch. 

But, alas! Late one evening another 
brother, Marion, who was home on furlough 
from Army duty, decided to walk about 
two miles down the highway, which curved 
in and out around the hills, to get some 
needed article from the store of a service 
station. Pooch begged to go along, but for 
some reason Marion preferred to make the 
trip by himself. He did not forbid Pooch to 
go, but went out, shutting the dog inside. 
Pooch ran from one to another of us, then 
to the door, whining and pleading with us 
to open it. Finally, my father came in the 
back door. Pooch ran to him and renewed 
his pleading. Before we could speak, Father 
swung open the door and Pooch raced after 
Marion. 

Two hours later, Marion came in alone. 

“Pooch is dead,” he managed to say. 
Tears coursed unchecked over his cheeks 
as he told the story. Pooch had caught up 
with him and accompanied him to the serv- 
ice station. On the way back the dog left his 
side and raced happily about on the hill- 
side, chasing a rabbit or a squirrel. As they 
approached the last curve in the highway 
before they must turn off to come across 
the fields to the house, Marion called to 
Pooch, “Come straight down off the hill, 
Pooch!” 

Pooch came as he was told, straight down 
off the hill in one obedient dash. A speed- 
ing car rounded the bend and struck the 
little brown dog as he started across the 
road to Marion’s side. 

The driver came back to stand beside 


the broken body of the dog and the young 
man in uniform who knelt beside it. Then, 
unmindful of his uniform, or the presence 
of the stranger, the young soldier tenderly 
gathered the body of the dog up into his 
arms and carried it off the highway. The 
stranger followed, his hands in his pockets, 
his eyes fixed on the ground at his feet. He 
cleared his throat loudly and uneasily. 

“I say, young fellow, I’m sorry about 
your dog. If I could pay for this—get you 
another dog. If there is anything I can 
do——” 

Marion did not look up. “There is noth- 
ing you can do,” he said expressionlessly. 
“Just go away, please.” 

Quieted now were the dancing feet, si- 
lenced the joyous bark. Our dog had obeyed 
his last command. 

Of this little brown dog it could fittingly 
be said, “He was obedient to his master’s 
commands even unto death.” 

Are we as obedient to the commands 
of our Master—obedient even unto death? 
I wonder. 





Luck at Larkspur Lake 
From page 5 


forgotten the idea, though. He confided it 
all to Lois as they sun-bathed on a smooth 
section of the log. 

“It’s too hard. I’m too young,” he ended 
with a groan, quoting what his uncle had 
told him when he had asked for permission 
to build the shack. He let Lois beat him 
when they raced back to shore, and that 
helped him feel better. 

That evening they moved the telegraph 
keys into the living rooms of the two cot- 
tages, and just before bedtime Mark and 
Lois were bending over their key taking 
down the message that came jerkily from it. 

“See what I mean?” Mark said between 
letters. “You can send faster than this.” 

Lois was studying the message she was 
writing down. 

“would be a 
c-a-m- Br 

Mark read the whole message aloud. 

“"Seems to me Owl Island would be a 
good place to camp out.’ Say! Wouldn’t 
that be fun!” 

Now Mark was sending and Lois was 

To page 22 
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XIIl—Herod Attacks the Church 


Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


(JUNE 29) 


Memory VERSE: “Now I know of a surety, 
that the Lord hath sent his angel, and hath de- 
livered me out of the hand of Herod” (Acts 12: 
11). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the twelfth chapter of Acts. Read over 
the memory verse slowly several times. Con- 
tinue committing it to memory every day as 
you study your lesson assignment. Find out 
who said these words. 


SUNDAY 
The Death of James 

Open your Bible to Acts 12. 

Read verse 1 and find out who was king in 
Judea at this time. This Herod was Herod 
Agrippa, a grandson of Herod the Great who 
had ordered the slaying of the young children 
when Jesus was a babe. He was also tetrarch, 
or ruler, of the province of Galilee. He was a 
proselyte (convert) to the Jewish faith and was 
very conscientious in observing all the ceremo- 
nies connected with the Temple worship. He 
was very anxious to be popular with the Jews 
and would do anything to gain their approval. 
He knew that by persecuting the hated Chris- 
tians he would gain popularity and favor in the 
sight of the Jewish rulers. 

With this in mind he “stretched forth his 
hands to vex certain of the church.’’ In verse 2 
read what other crime he was guilty of. 

“James was one of the three favored disci- 
ples who had been brought into the closest re- 
lationship with Christ. James, John, and Peter 
were His chief witnesses after His death... . 
James and John were the sons of Zebedee, the 
ones whom Jesus had asked, ‘Are ye able to 
drink of the cup that I shall drink of, and to be 
baptized with the baptism that I am baptized 
with?’ When James was rudely thrust into 
prison, and unceremoniously summoned to ex- 
ecution, he understood more fully than ever be- 
fore, the words of his Lord upon that occasion.” 
—ELLEN G. WHITE, on Redemption: The Min- 
istry of Peter and the Conversion of Saul (Bat- 
tle Creek, 1878), p. 68. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 143. 

Tuink of the sacrifices people are willing 
to make to gain worldly popularity. 

Pray to be kept from a desire to be popular 
with the world, and to seek first the favor of 

od. 
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MONDAY 


Herod Puts Peter Into Prison 

Open your Bible to Acts 12. 

The murder of James greatly pleased the 
Jews. The only criticism they had was that 
the execution was carried out too quietly, and 
did not cause enough of a stir. Seeing how he 
had gained favor through this deed, Herod de- 
termined to go one step further. Look at verse 3 
and see what this step was. 

It was his intention to have Peter put to 
death publicly, but he delayed it. Find the rea- 
son for the delay in verse 4, last part. 

The term “Easter” referred to the Passover, 
when Jews from all over the world were gath- 
ered in Jerusalem. 

“It was suggested that it would not be safe 
to bring the veteran apostle out for execution 
before all the people then assembled in Jeru- 
salem. It was feared that the sight of him being 
led out to die might excite the pity of the mul- 
titude. 

“The priests and elders also feared lest Peter 
might make one of those powerful appeals which 
had frequently aroused the people to study the 
life and character of Jesus,—appeals which 
they, with all their arguments, had been un- 
able to controvert.”—The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 144. 

So he was left in prison till the end of the 
feast. 

Herod remembered the apostle’s previous 
term in prison, however, and how he had made 
fools of the council when they sent for him and 
found an empty cell! This time he would make 
doubly sure! Read in verse 4, first part, about 
the precautions he took. 

Sixteen soldiers, in different watches, guarded 
him night and day. Chains were put on his 
wrists and fastened to the wrists of two soldiers, 
one on each side, who stayed in his cell with 
him. There was no possibility of escape—or s 
Herod thought! 

Meantime the church was very much con- 
cerned! James had been killed, and now they 
were about to lose Peter—Peter upon whom 
they had relied, Peter for whom they had sent 
in every crisis, Peter who could speak so win- 
ningly when they needed a spokesman! What 
should they do? Find what they did do in verse 


5. 
For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 145; p. 146, par. 1. 

















THINK how the care with which Peter was 
guarded only made his deliverance the more 
remarkable. 

Pray that you will trust God even when the 
outlook seems hopeless. 


TUESDAY 
Set Free! 


Open your Bible to Acts 12. 

The feast over, Herod gave orders for Peter 
to be brought forth the next morning. But that 
night something happened! Read the thrilling 
story of Peter’s deliverance in verses 7 to 10. 

The strong gates of the prison opened to let 
the angel into the cell where Peter lay peace- 
fully sleeping. A heavenly glow filled the room, 

ut Peter did not awaken till the angel’s light 
ouch fell upon him and a voice told him to get 
up quickly and put on his clothes. It felt just 
like a wonderful dream to Peter, and mechani- 
cally he did all that the angel told him, follow- 
ing him as without a sound he stepped over the 
guards, went through the doors, which silently, 
without creaking of hinges or clanging of bolts, 
closed behind them. Through the second and 
then the third gates they passed on their quiet 
way, along one street, down another; and then 
his work successfully completed, the angel dis- 
appeared from sight. 

It was only then that Peter realized that he 
wasn’t dreaming after all! Look in verse 11 and 
see what he said when he came to himself! 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 146, pars. 2, 3; p. 147; p. 148, par. 1. 

THINK of the strength and power of the 
angel as seen in all the procedures he went 
through in the rescue of Peter. 

Pray that you will not grieve the angels, who 
take such good care of us. 


WEDNESDAY 
A Prayer Answered 


Open your Bible to Acts 12. 

Peter then made his way through the silent 
cool night to the upper room in the home of 
John Mark’s mother where the apostles used 
to meet. Read verse 12 and see what was going 
on there at the time. 

Little did they realize that the subject of their 
prayers was walking toward them as they lifted 
their petitions to heaven! 

Arrived at the gate, Peter knocked loudly. 
Find who came to answer the knock and what 
she did in her excitement, in verses 13 and 14. 

The disciples simply would not believe Rho- 
da’s report that Peter was at the gate, but she 
“constantly affirmed that it was even so,” and 
as the knocking continued they eventually went 
to the gate. “And they were astonished,’’ we 
read. It had seemed impossible that Peter could 
be released. They could hardly believe their 
own eyes! 

Then broke out such a hubbub of exclama- 
tions and of questions as to what had happened 
that Peter could hardly get in a word edge- 
wise! What did he finally do? Read verse 17. 

Meanwhile there was not so much rejoicing 
down in the prison and over at the royal resi- 
dence. Read about the consternation Peter's 
deliverance caused, in verses 18 and 19. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 149, pars. 2-4. 

THINK how the disciples met in a prayer 
band to pray for Peter’s deliverance even when 
they thought it was impossible. 

RESOLVE to pray even if it seems there is no 
chance of your prayer being answered. 


Rhoda heard Peter’s voice but couldn’t believe it was he, even though the church members were praying. 


FREDERICK SHIELDS, ARTIST 
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THURSDAY 


The Tragic End of Herod’s Life 

Open your Bible to Acts 12. 

But now another problem occupied the king’s 
attention. Trouble had broken out in Tyre and 
Sidon, and the king went to Caesarea to at- 
tempt to settle the difficulty and to win the favor 
of the people. Herod laid his plans to make a 
great impression. He was a good speaker, and 
he carefully prepared a speech. He arranged a 
great festival, and he ordered for the occasion 
a beautiful robe of silver and gold that caught 
the rays of the sun and made the wearer look 
dazzling. After a feast at which much wine was 
served, the king mounted his throne in his beau- 
tiful garments. 

Read about his speech in verse 21. 

The feast, the wine drinking, the pomp, the 
king’s dazzling appearance, the eloquence of his 
speech—all combined to dazzle the people he 
was trying so hard to please. Read what they 
cried out in their intoxicated condition in verse 
22. 

Herod knew this was blasphemy, but he ac- 
cepted the people’s praise with triumph and 
satisfaction. 

But the angel who had liberated Peter was 
hovering over the scene. Look at verse 23 and 
see what he did. 

With a cry of agony the king collapsed and 
had to be borne away from the scene in terrible 
pain of body and mind to die a horrible death. 

The proud, scheming king was dead! But what 
of the gospel he had tried to stamp out? Read 
about it in verse 24. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
pp. 150, 151; p. 152, par. 1. 

TuinK how God brings the haughty to destruc- 
tion but lifts up the humble. 

Pray to be humble in the sight of God. 


FRIDAY 


Review the lesson by answering these ques- 
tions, looking up the answers when you need to. 

1. Who took a lead in persecuting the church 
at this time? (Acts 12:1.) 

2. What leader of the church did he put to 
death? (Acts 12:2.) 

3. Whom did he put into prison with the 
intention of putting him to death after the Pass- 
over? (Acts 12:3.) 

4. How carefully was Peter guarded? (Acts 
12:4.) 

5. How was Peter set free? (Acts 12:7-10.) 

6. What did Peter say when the angel left 
him? (Acts 12:11—memory verse.) 

7. What was the church doing during Peter’s 
imprisonment? (Acts 12:12.) 

8. How were the disciples affected by the 
ros 4 their prayer was answered? (Acts 12:13- 
16. 

9. Of what blasphemy was Herod poy? 
(Acts 12:21, 22.) 

10. How did judgment fall upon him for his 
sin? (Acts 12:23.) 


Luck at Larkspur Lake 
From page 19 


kept more than busy translating the dots 
and dashes to letters on the paper. 

“Super idea, Jack. What do you think of 
Monday night? W-e c-o-u-l-d 

In the Clayton cottage Jack clutched his 
pencil, trying to pick out a letter here and 
there that he could decode. He pieced to- 
gether two words, tore the sheet off the 





clicking excitedly on the table. 

Mark was still tapping the key when 
Jack burst into the room waving his paper. 

“All I could get was ‘super’ and ‘Mon- 
day’!” He turned to where Grandma and 
Uncle Bart were reading. “Could we do it, 
Mr. Porter? Could we camp overnight on 
Owl Island?” 

“We've got a pup tent,” Mark pointed out. 
“And we've got sleeping bags, and we could 
easily take enough food.” 

They talked it over from every angle. 
They had all been out to the little island in 
the middle of the lake, walked over its low 
hill, and rested under the few pines on the 
far shore. They didn’t know of anyone who 
had ever camped on the island overnight but 
nobody could think of a good reason why 
it couldn’t be done. 

So the plans began to take form. The 
boys would have several days to get ready. 
The boat should be given a coat of paint 
in the next two days. Grandma and Lois 
would help them plan their island meals. 
And they would pull away from the pier 
fairly early Monday morning. 

“With good luck,” Jack said, “we'll be 
there before noon, with plenty of time to 
look for owls’ nests before dark.” 

(To be continued) 


pad, and raced out the door, the key “@ ¥ 








COVER PICTURE by A. Devaney. Story il- 
lustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
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1. The hunter in the tree had about given up as Kari’s 
father shook the tree. The shots seemed to have had 
no effect on the rogue elephant when suddenly he let 
go and ran quickly off into the forest. 2. The hunters, 
nerves badly shaken, followed timidly into the forest 





4. At last the great strength was gone. He fell and 
could not rise. The jackals and hyenas waited for him 
to die. 5. Great crocodiles came out of the stream to 
pull off portions to store in their larders. 6. When 
there was nothing left but the bones, which had 





and were glad when they lost the trail. The big rogue 
had been badly wounded in the lower jaw and 
stopped to rest deep in the forest. 3. Because he 
could not chew he rapidly wasted away. Day after day 
he stood near a shallow stream from which he drank. 








been partly chewed by porcupines, the high floods of 
the rainy season came and carried them away, to be 
buried farther on in tons of silt. This disappearance 
of so great a body has led to the unproved myth 
that elephants have graveyards where they go to die. 











7. One day when Kari was about half grown, a troop 
of domesticated elephants with their oozies, or ma- 
houts, as the riders are called, started off for the 
forest in the direction of the herd. 8. Kari’s mother 
smelled them, and so did the others in the herd, but 
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they were not much alarmed since they often found 
the timber elephants in the woods with or without 
their masters. 9. The herd moved slowly away from 
the tame animals, since elephants are as a rule peace- 
able and do not quarrel or interfere with one another. 





